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UNVERIFIABILITY-BY-ME 
Rye 
Tide notion of verifiability-in-principle, which is, I think, 


identical with Kant’s notion of possible experience, is not 
yet puzzle-free. What does it mean to say that I could or could 
not have such sense-experiences or introspection-experiences as 
would verify or falsify the sentence ‘ something has property ¢’ ? 
Or what does it mean to say that a certain experience or any 
experience of a certain sort is possible or impossible for me ? 

The verifiability-principle, in which I find puzzles, is some- 
times formulated as ‘ the meaning of a proposition is the method 
of its verification’. This formulation is bad, for (1) propositions 
do not have meanings ; (2) it is unclear what ‘ its’ refers to ; 
(3) ‘ method of verification ’ is vague. 

I suggest the following : ‘ The whole meaning of a (non- 
tautologous) sentence is the fact that I could have certain specified 
experiences. I verify it when I have such experiences. I 
understand it when I realise that I could have them. A (non- 
tautologous) sentence is meaningless if, or in so far as, it does not 
signify the possibility of my having certain experiences ’. 

That there is a puzzle left unresolved is shown by the facts (1) 
that on a plausible interpretation of the principle it must be 
nonsensical to say that something took place at a time when I, 
being still unborn, could not have witnessed it, and (2) on the 
same or an afhliated interpretation of the principle it must be 
nonsensical for me to say that there are sense-experiences and 
introspection-experiences which are not mine. For example ‘ he 
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feels anger like mine’ would have to be nonsense. On this 
interpretation ‘ he is angry ’ has to mean ‘ he exhibits such and 
such anger-symptoms, which I do or could witness’. So, on 
this view, it would be a contradiction for me to say ‘ he is angry 
but does not exhibit anger-symptoms’ or ‘ he exhibits anger- 
symptoms but is not angry’. Whereas ‘1 am angry ’ does not 
mean the same as ‘ I exhibit anger-symptoms ’, and if both are 
true the connection of the two truths is only synthetic. In other 
words ‘ angry’ when applied to me stands for an introspectible 
emotion ; when applied to other persons, it stands only for 
manifestations witnessable by me, like flushes, grimaces, quick- 
ened pulse and soon. Similarly ‘ a battle was fought in 1815’ 
would have to mean ‘ I could find skeletons, records, memorials, 
etc.’ 

Now this view is a paradox, which does not prove that it is 
false, but warrants us in suspecting its soundness. As plain men 
we believe that ‘ he is angry ’ means the same sort of thing as ‘ I 
am angry’. A man, like a good actor, might simulate all or as 
many as you like of the symptoms of anger without being angry, 
or be angry and exhibit noneofthem. Or if he could not control 
his pulse-rate, this is only because a quick pulse stands to being 
angry as thunder to lightning. The connection is a causal and 
synthetic one, and not an analytic or semantic one. Similarly, as 
plain men we believe ‘an eclipse of the sun happened 1000 
years before my birth’ means the same sort of thing as ‘ an 
eclipse happened on my tenth birthday ’. 

Yet we have to admit that it would be absurd to say ‘ I remem- 
ber events happening before I existed’ or to say ‘I find on 
introspection that someone not myself is angry’. And the 
unwitnessability-by-me both of pre-twentieth century events and 
of your anger is no mere question of practical difficulties of access 
(such as prevented Galileo from seeing things which we with 
improved telescopes see very well). No conceivable engineering 
or surgical dodge would make such witnessings possible. The 
supposition of my remembering happenings of dates earlier than 
the beginning of my existence is nonsensical, and so is that of 
my introspecting states of mind not my own. ‘ Some intro- 
spectibilia are not mine ’ seems to be in principle unverifiable by 
me, and yet we don’t find self-evident the sort of solipsism that 
would result from admitting that it is meaningless to say it. 
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I suggest that the source of the trouble is a dual one. (1) 
The notion of ‘ could ’‘ might ’ or ‘ possible ’ which is contained 
in ‘ verifiable’ and ‘ possible experience ’ has been left uncon- 
strued. (2) The notions of ‘I’ ‘ mine’ ‘ you’ ‘ he’ etc. have 
been left unconstrued. 

It is notorious that ‘ possible’ covers two quite different 
things, namely ‘ logically possible ’ and ‘ causally possible’. It 
is logically possible that I should see mountains on the far side 
of the moon, if there are any ; but it is at present causally 
impossible. The task is impracticable but the supposition of it 
is not nonsensical. ‘ I cannot lift this rock ’ states an impractic- 
ability. But it would not even be this if it was nonsensical to 
suppose my doing so, as it would be to suppose my picking up 
a shadow. Otherwise causal laws would be analytic, tauto- 
logical, knowable by pure reason, etc. 

However there is this important analogy between logical and 
causal possibilities (and impossibilities and necessities). A 
singular or particular assertion of possibility (impossibility or 
necessity) always entails a universal one. Indeed it is the joint 
assertion of a variable hypothetical and one or several instantial 
propositions. 

For, I hold, to assert that so and so is logically possible is to 
say that something is compatible with something else, i.e. that 
x is ¢ does not entail that x is not #, or ‘ a ¢ can (logically) be a 
y’, so that when I say ‘ this could (logically) be a #’ I mean 
‘this gua a ¢ could be ap’, i.e. ‘ from something’s being a ¢ it 
does not follow that it is not af and this isa¢’. And to say 
that something is causally possible is to say that ‘ whatever is ¢ 
is ~’ (where this states not an entailment but a law-proposi- 
tion) is false. For instance ‘a man may smile and smile and be 
a villain ’ denies the law-proposition ‘ villainsnever smile’. A 
singular or particular causal proposition like ‘that dose of 
arsenic killed Jones ’ if true implies that men, or men of such 
and such constitutions, who take such and such amounts of 
arsenic die ; and adds to that law-proposition the instantial 
rider that Jones is such a man and took such a dose. (This is 
not the whole story.) Correspondingly a singular or particular 
causal-possibility statement is the joint assertion of the negative 
of a law-proposition and one or several instantial riders. 

I can at present find no other account of possibility-proposi- 
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tions, and consequently, if only to clear the air, assert that a 


sentence of the pattern ‘this may or could be so and so’ is 
neither true nor false unless unpackable into ‘ this gua such and 
such may be so and so’, where the phrase ‘ gua such and such’ 
indicates the protasis of the variable hypothetical involved. 
That is, to talk for the moment in the misguided language of 
* logically proper names ’, if ‘ N ’ is a logically proper name, ‘so 
and so is possible or impossible for N ’ can only avoid being 
meaningless if some sort of description is surreptitiously or 
overtly tacked on to N (such as ‘ the chairman’ or ‘a bit of 
paper’). For we cannot say that N is compatible or incom- 
po with anything. We shall see that the very reason why 

can say ‘I can so and so’ or ‘ so and so is impossible for me’ 
is because ‘1’ and ‘ me’ in these uses are not being used as naked 
logically proper names. The pertinence of these considerations 
to the question of unverifiability-by-me is, I hope, obvious. 

I now want to mention a class of cases where we get a con- 
flation of logical and causal possibilities. ‘ That post could be 
knocked over by a skittle-ball’ states, truly or falsely, a causal 
practicability. But ‘ that skittle-pin could be knocked over by 
a skittle-ball ’ states (or can do) an analytic proposition ; for it 
would not be a skittle-pin if it could not be knocked over by a 
skittle-ball. The specific causal possibility or ‘ power ’ (as Locke 
calls it) is part of the concept ~ ae skittle-pin. But, of course, 
that this stick is a skittle-pin, i.e. is, inter alia, upsettable by a 
skittle-ball is a synthetic proposition. 

I want to show, if I can, that the logical impossibility of my 
verifying certain sorts of propositions is analogous to the logical 
impossibility of a skittle-pin being non-upsettable—namely that 
the logical impossibility derives from the fact that certain causal 
‘powers’ are already part of the concept of that for which 
something is said to be logically impossible. Further, as ‘ skittle- 
pins are upsettable by skittle-balls’ is an analytic proposition 
about things into the definition of the sort of which there enters 
the notion of a causal power and as no causal proposition is itself 
analytic or logically necessary, the prior proposition ‘ there are 
or might be skittle-pins ’ enzai/s that there might be posts which 
causally could not be upset by a skittle-ball. 

I want to argue that by a partial parity of reasoning ‘ I can 
only find introspectively my own experiences’ is an analytic 
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proposition but one which indirectly entails that it is significant 
to say ‘ there are introspectible experiences which are not in me 
and so not introspectible by me’. 

Take first the proposition ‘ I, who am blinded, cannot see’. 
This is an analytic proposition ; but the notion of being blinded 
isa causal notion. ‘ I cannot see because I have cataract in both 
eyes ’ expresses a causal hypothesis. It would not be significant 
to say ‘ | am blinded ’ unless it meant something to say “ there is 
such a thing as sight and I am the sort of being to whom ability 
to see might (logically and causally) belong’. (We don’t call 
the Equator blind ; nor an oak-tree.) But of course both ‘ I 
have cataract ’ and ‘ I can not see’ are synthetic propositions. 

Take next ‘ I who was born in 1900 could not have witnessed 
the battle of Waterloo, which occurred in 1815’. Taking it, 
as against transmigrationists, that I did not exist before I was 
born, it is an analytic proposition that a person, e.g. I, could not 
have been born in 1900 and witnessed an event of 1815. But 
that I was born in 1900 and not in 1800 is a synthetic proposi- 
tion. I might bea Rip van Winkle. It is a synthetic proposi- 
tion also that the sight of an event cannot occur long after the 
event. (I can smell a fox long after it has departed, but probably 
not so long as a century afterwards.) 

Well then, when someone says ‘ I could not have witnessed. 
an event of a century ago’ we must ask ‘ why not ?’ If he says 
“why, you know I was only born thirty-six years ago’, is the 
implication that he expected his being of that age to be part of 
what his personal pronoun ‘1!’ signified ? If so, then it is an 
analytic proposition ‘no one can be a witness of an event and 
not be a witness of anything until long after and I (born in 1900) 
postdate Waterloo (1815)’. 

(That a personal pronoun caz signify important material facts 
is shown by ‘ he’ and ‘ she’ which signify sex and the royal 
‘we’ which signifies a unique rank.) 

But if, what is more likely, he says ‘ I couldn’t have been at 
Waterloo because, as a matter of fact, I did not begin witnessing 
things until the twentieth century ’ there is nothing to stop me 
replying ‘oh, but you have forgotten that you are a Rip van: 
Winkle. You were at Waterloo’. He can say that it is 
historically false, but that entails that it is not nonsense. Or he 
can appeal to notorious facts about senescence, such as that if he 
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had been there his hair would now be grey, or aver that he 
couldn’t have forgotten the affair. But these are causal proposi- 
tions which entail that the hypothesis is significant. 

Suppose, what might easily have been the practice, that I 
modified with a new suffix the first personal pronoun with every 
birthday, so that between Aug. 19 1936 and Aug. 19 1937 I 
called myself ‘ I-bo’ (meaning, ‘I, who am now 36 years old’). 
Then it would be a contradiction to say ‘ I-bo could have wit- 
nessed events of 1815’. But then it would be a synthetic 
proposition to say that I-bo exist. So we can now put the issue 


thus. When I say ‘I could not have witnessed the events of 


1815’, either this means ‘ I-bo could not have witnessed them’ 
or it means ‘ I didn’t witness them because as a matter of fact I 
was not, I believe, born in time’. Both entail that it is signi- 
ficant to say there were happenings which I could not have 
witnessed. For the one rests on the causal law that seeing is 
roughly synchronous with the events seen plus the two historical 
assertions that I began to see in 1900 and Waterloo was fought 
nearly a century “non The other is an analytic proposition in 
which relative recency of birth is part of what is signified by the 
pronoun ‘I-bo’. But it is not an analytic proposition that I-bo 
exist, i.e. that I was born in 1900. (cf. “ She couldn’t be a head- 
master.” This is an analytic proposition. But ‘ Jones is a 
woman’ is synthetic. ‘ Jones is eligible for headmaster’ is 
significant but not ‘ Jones who is a woman is eligible for head- 
master ’’.) So I do not in historical fact satisfy and I-bo do not 
by definition satisfy the causal conditions of being a witness of 
Waterloo (1815) ; and both these propositions entail that the 
supposition of these conditions being satisfied by an observer is 
a significant one. 

To say that something existed or happened may very likely 
mean or imply that if anyone, having such and such sense- 
faculties and intellectual capacities, had been at a certain place at 
a certain time, he would have seen, heard, smelled and felt so and 
so. But the question Was I in fact such an observer ? is an 
irrelevant question of historical fact. And the question Might 
I have been such an observer ? is otiose anyhow and in some cases 
meaningless. It is otiose, for what such an observer would have 
witnessed he would have witnessed whether I or you were he. 
And it is in some cases a meaningless question, namely when the 
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supposition of my being such an observer contains a contradic- 
tion. For example if the notion of being an ordinarily generated 
human being is part of what is understood by the pronoun‘ I’, 
then the supposition of my being a witness of the birth of my 
grandfather contains a contradiction, whereas the notion of your 
being a witness of the birth of my grandfather, if you are out of 
thefamily, containsnone. Though itis still a matter of historical 
fact that you were born too late. But anyhow for it to be signi- 
ficant to say that I had a grandfather who was born on such and 
such a day, it is not required that anyone in particular should in 
fact have been a witness ; but only that if a properly situated and 
equipped observer had existed he would have witnessed so and 
so. We might call this ‘ the principle of verifiability by any 
verifier you please’. I believe it to be the correct form, and that 
any reference to a particular person like me is a red herring or 
worse. 

But we must turn to the thornier case of introspectibles. Is 
there a flaw in the deduction from the principle of verifiability by 
me of the solipsist doctrine that all introspectibles are experiences 
of mine? I think that there is. But of course it is not for me 
here to produce evidence that there are two or several persons 
having experiences in the sense in which I have experiences. It 
is only required to show that the supposition is not nonsensical. 

Let me begin by allowing that it is an analytic proposition that 
all experiences that introspection reveals to me are my experi- 
ences. Also, what is either a kindred point or the same point, it 
is an analytic proposition that all the experiences which I can 
recall to memory are experiences of mine. So that emotions, 
thoughts, etc. which are not mine are logically incapable of being 
witnessed by me. 

What do expressions like ‘ mine’ or ‘ by me’ mean? It is 
tempting but incorrect to say that to call an experience ‘ mine’ 
is just another way of calling it ‘ introspectible ’ or ‘ remember- 
able’ or both by me. It is tempting, for then we could just 
say that it was a tautology to say that the experiences which I 
introspect or which I recall are mine, or vice versa. But it is 
incorrect. For Freud shows that I cannot (causally) introspect 
some of my experiences ; and I cannot (causally) remember ali 
my dreams. So ‘mine’ cannot mean ‘ introspected and/or 
recalled’. That what I introspect or recall are my experiences 
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is an analytic proposition about introspection and memory and 
not about ‘ my ’. 

What then does make an experience ‘ mine’ or a part of my 
life-history ? (cf. The analogous but more complex question 
What makes an action mine in the sense that I am to blame for 
it ?) What sort of a term is that which is signified by the pronoun 
‘I’ in such sentences as ‘I had a dream’ ‘I remember my 
dream ’ ‘ I cannot remember my dream ’ ‘ I find my motives are 
mixed ’ ‘I first witnessed things thirty-six years ago’ ‘I am 
irritable ’ etc. 

The first point that I want to make is that in this sort of use 
‘I’ cannot be a logically proper name i.e. a demonstrative 
symbol lacking any descriptive elements. For, for one thing, 
if I am right about possibility-propositions, we could not say ‘ I 
can or cannot...’ Nor could we say ‘Iam proneto...’ As 
we saw, ‘she’ (in some non-nautical uses) already signifies the 
possession of a sex, i.e. exemplification of complex physiological 
and biological causal laws. In the same sort of way ‘1’ must 
already signify the possession of some very general attributes— 
so that there will be some sentences of the form ‘I am not ¢’ 
which will be self-contradictory. But what? I suggest that in 
some quite ordinary uses ‘I am a human being’ “I am either 
male or female’ ‘I can think’ would be taken not merely as 
obvious and notorious truths about me, but as analytic ones.. 
We may compare the alleged Chinese periphrasis for ‘1’, 
namely ‘ the person now speaking ’, where ‘ person ’ and ‘ ability 
to speak ’ are obviously complex concepts. 

With qualms I am going to assume that it is a tautology to say 
“I am a person’, in some uses of ‘I’ and ‘ person’. What 
then does it mean to say ‘ there exists a person’ ? We want to 
have an outline answer to this if we are to make sense of the 
assertion ‘ that dream belonged to the same person as this fit of 
temper or this act of memory’. And of course I am not going 
to give the whole answer. I do not know it. But I want to 
suggest that the concept of a person must contain some very' 
general causal ‘ powers ’, of the specification of most of which 
we are probably still ignorant. Nor can we deduce them from 
the fact that there is some law or other covering the phenomena. 
To illustrate the sort of thing I have in mind ; we understand 
what it means to say ‘ here is one piece of string and there is 
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another and this knot is a part of the same piece of string as that 
knot’. But the tests of the alleged unity of (allegedly) one 
piece of string would be causal tests, such as seeing whether 
pulls were transmitted or not. If one knot stayed still however 
and whenever we pulled the other, we should be satisfied that 
they belonged to different pieces. If, conversely, it moved about 
a yard north when we pulled the other about a yard north, this 
would not satisfy us that they were bits of one piece of string. 
For two bits might be coupled together. But this means that 
by some operation other than cutting fibres we could secure that 
tugging one knot would not result in movement of the other. 
The notions of coupling and cutting fibres are again causal ones. 
Well, I want to suggest that the same sort of account must be 
given of ‘ belonging to one person.’ Only the tests will not 
only be mechanical, but also physiological, biological, and 
psychological. How else do we break down an alias? Or 
establish that Sally Beauchamp’s body was not ‘ possessed’ by 
different ‘ shes ’ at different times ? 

The notion of ‘ mine’, in the use we are discussing is or is 
partly a complex causal notion. It is that that makes bio- 
graphical and autobiographical diagnosis possible. (Indeed I 
surmise, but am not sure, that there is no non-causal sense in 
which two things or events can be said to ‘ belong ’ to each other 
or to some third thing or event. For ‘ causation’ is the name 
for any such cunnection between existences as allows of inferences 
from the one to the other. That flints do not dissipate and 
clouds do is a general causal fact about what flints are composed 
of and what clouds are made of. That there are persons existing 
through a longish stretch of time is partially analogous to the 
fact that there are such tough objects as flints.) 

Now if some such outline account of personality is true, we 
can see how it might be an analytic proposition to say that one 
person cannot dream another person’s dream, or that one person 
cannot recall or introspect another person’s experiences, any 
more than a knot in one piece of string can be in another piece of 
string. Or any more than the Thames can flow between the 
banks of the Nile. But the very fact that the person who I am 
can’t (logically) be a person who I am not, or have or recall or 
introspect the experiences of a person who I am not, entails 
that it is significant to say that there is a person other than I, 
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having, recalling and introspecting experiences which are not 
mine. My experiences are private, certainly. That is a tauto- 
logy. But privacy is a causal impossibility, though one which is 
partly constitutive of the concept of a person. But privacy 
being a causal notion, it must be significant to say that there are 
experiences which do not belong to me, just as the very fact that 
it is a tautology to say that skittle-pins are upsettable by skittle- 
balls entails that it is significant to say that there are some posts 
which could not (causally) be upset by a skittle-ball. 

What then can I understand by the statement ‘ someone else 
is having a dream’? Assuming the truth of the principle of 
verifiability by any verifier you please, it would mean * someone 
might wake up and recall having had a dream, or find on intro- 
spection a state of mind which could (causally) only be the after- 
effect of a forgotten dream. Such an observer would have to be 
the dreamer of the dream. And I did not dream any such dream’. 

This, of course, is no case of my having direct access to the 
dream, i.e. dreaming it or recalling dreaming it. For ex 
hypothesi | and the dreamer are different persons. The causal 
impracticability of the access is part of what is meant by the use 
of the two pronouns in the phrase ‘ you and I’. If I want to 
verify that someone else had a dream, I cannot (and would not, 
in fact, try to) do anything better than collect testimony and 
external symptoms. Nor can I do anything else about the battle 
of Waterloo. It would not be the me who | am if I could do any 
better. For the person who I am is a historically dated person. 

For me to apprehend a synthetic proposition, assuming the 
generalized verifiability principle, I have only to consider 
certain general propositions about hypothetical observations and 
we must resist the temptation to tack on the proprietary label 
‘ observations of mine’, since this imports at the very least an 
unwanted existence-proposition about me: and in some cases 
the ‘me’ whose existence is imported is such that there is a 
contradiction in supposing that I could satisfy the causal condi-. 
tions of making those observations. 

I think that some philosophers feel a difficulty in the notion of 
a sentence conveying a meaning to me when what is conveyed is 
not a proposition directly or indirectly about me. How can I 
understand ‘ someone would see so and so’ save by electing 
myself to be that someone ? 
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(2) Certainly sentences don’t convey anything, unless they 
convey something to someone. They convey propositions only 
at those moments when someone is understanding them. 

(4) But when we call sentences or quasi-sentences ‘ inconceiv- 
able’, ‘ meaningless’ or ‘ nonsensical’ we do not mean that 
someone or a lot of people in fact fail to understand them, though 
they might if they were more intelligent understand them. We 
mean that no one could entertain what they profess to state, since 
they are self-contradictions or break some rule of formal logic. 

(c) So the question is whether I find contradictions or other 
breaches of the rules of logic in what a sentence says. And in 
this sense it is not meaningless to speak of hypothetical observa- 
tions without attaching the proprietary label ‘ of mine’ to them. 

(d) But there is the psychological difficulty of imagery. When 
I entertain the thought of someone seeing something, I do in 
fact illustrate with images of panoramas etc. in which of course 
the spectacle is my spectacle. That is why I cannot imagine the 
world after my death ; for I continue to have visual images of 
rooms etc. which should be without me in them, but always have 
me in them as spectator. We have a similar difficulty when we 
think of the state of mind of someone who has been blind from 
birth. But this has nothing to do with the question of whether 
a sentence contains a contradiction or not. 

Conclusion. ‘There is no contradiction in saying ‘ an observer 
with such and such faculties, opportunities etc. would witness so 
and so, but a person in my shoes could not (logically) be such an 
observer.” 

The verifiability-principle can contain no reference to me. 

The question What sorts of observation are logically possible 
for no-matter-what-observer and what are logically impossible ? 
requires elucidation. We do not yet know what ‘ verifiable in 
principle ’ means. 
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A NOTE ON THE EMPIRICAL MEANING OF 
POSSIBLE.” 


By Vircit C. Atpricu 


N his book Language, Truth and Logic, Mr. Ayer states that 

“‘ there is no contradiction involved in asserting the existence 
of a material thing which is never actually perceived ” (224), 
since material things are logical constructions not only of actual 
sense-contents but also of possible sense-contents. (‘‘x” is a 
logical construction of a, 4, etc. when sentences about “‘ x” are 
translatable into sentences about a, J, etc. ; the resultant sen- 
tences being categorical where a, 4, etc. are actual, and 
hypothetical where they are possible.) The question I wish to 
raise here is : do sentences involving the expression “ possible 
sense-content ”” have any empirical meaning ? Or, if “‘ actual 
sense-content ”’ is equivalent to “‘ occurring sense-content ”’ (p. 
223) and “ possible sense-content ” to “ sense-content which 
would occur under certain conditions,” what difference if any is. 
there between the empirical meanings of two statements involving 
these expressions ? 

The meanings of empirical statements (sentences, proposi- 
tions) are identical with what would verify them, we are told by 
the positivists. Now take two examples: “ By noon to- 
morrow, it will be possible for this bridge * to support a thousand 
tons,” and, “‘ By noon to-morrow, this bridge x will actually sup- 
port a thousand tons.” Do these two sentences express two 
propositions or only one, empirically speaking ? Though the 
former is about an empirical possibility and the latter about an 
empirical actuality, an identical set of circumstances (or actually 
occurring sense-contents) would verify or falsify both. The 
only way to ascertain the truth of the statement about the - 
possibility would be to observe at noon a thousand tons supported 
on the bridge. But precisely this observation is the sole em- 
pirical content of the statement about the actuality. This is, 
therefore, a case of two empirically equivalent statements. 
Empirically, they have but one meaning, if meaning is identical 
with the condition of verification. 
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_ Consider now the two sentences “ A sense-content 4 is occur- 
ring’ and “A sense-content 4 would occur under certain 
circumstances.” Any set of circumstances verifying the latter 
would also verify the former. Indeed, all hypotheticals—state- 
ments involving “ possible ”—seem as regards empirical mean- 
ing to suffer reduction or translation into categoricals about 
actual occurrences, with the result that possible sense-contents 
are themselves logical constructions, translatable without residue 
into expressions about actual sense-contents. (Presupposing, of 
course, that the occurrence of sense-contents is the only means of 
verifying empirical statements. And the attempt to establish a 
difference between “‘ possible occurrence ’’ and “ actual occur- 
rence’ must, on the basis of this criterion of meaning and 
verification, fail ; since we cannot verify statements of possibility 
without obtaining statements about actually occurring sense- 
contents.) When Mr. Ayer says, therefore, that a material 
object has actual or/and possible sense-contents as elements, the 
term “ possible ’’ in his statement means, in the last analysis, no 
more than “ circular ”’ in ‘‘ Circles have the elements a, 4, etc. 
and/or circular elements.” Since it has no logical function in 
the statement, one is liable to be misled by its appearance there. 

At least two ways out of Mr. Ayer’s predicament may be 
mentioned. (1) “‘ Possible ” and all statements about possibility 
may be declared syntactical or purely formal, concerned about 
the use of words, not “‘ object-sentences ” (Carnap) ; this con- 
cedes that possibility-sentences have no empirical meaning but 
allows them significance of some sort, namely, syntactical 
significance. (2) Possibility-sentences may be allowed empirical 
meaning, but only by an expansion of the usual positivistic 
concept of experience or empirical “‘ object”. In short, on the 
basis of this second alternative, the definition of “ possible 
sense-content ”’ must be as “‘ ostensive ”’ (Schlick) or immediate 
as that of ‘‘ actual sense-content”’. Still more concisely, one 
must allow some possibility-sentences to be protocol statements. 
And since, by definition, one cannot ostensively sense a merely 
possible sense-content—all sensed sense-contents being actual— 
another mode of empirical awareness different from sensation 
must be recognized. We must be able to become empirically 
aware of possible objects, without sensing them. Such a mode 
of awareness might be (and is) called imagination, whose objects 
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are “‘ experienced ” in our broadened sense of the term—objects 
the direct awareness of which verifies certain possibility-state- 
ments with protocol finality. This would be one way to avoid 
having to interpret all empirical possibilities in terms of actual 
sense-contents. Just as we need only become aware of an 
occurring (existing) sense-content in order to understand, by 
ostensive definition, the meaning of the expression “ actual 
sense-content ”’, so to understand the meaning of “ possible 
sense-content ”’ we need only become aware of a non-occurring 
(non-existent, unsensed) sense-content, as we often do in imagina- 
tion. (The appearance of contradiction in ‘ unsensed sense- 
content” is dissipated when we replace “ sense-content ” by 
“‘ empirical object”, remembering that sensed objects are only 
one kind of empirical objects.) 

The latter alternative seems preferable to me, since possible 
objects or states of affairs are as non-syntactically experienced as 
the actual, at least if ‘“‘ experience’ is allowed to retain its 
ordinary meaning, and if a material thing is to consist, in the final 
analysis, of some elements other than actual sense-contents + 


The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
October 1936 


1Consider the hypothetical case of a person who could imagine only but perceive nothing. 
Mr. Ayer’s definivon of “ possible namely, “ which 
be actually perceived under certain conditions ”—would be meaningless to him, since the 
term “ actually perceived ** represents absolutely nothing in his experience. But, by the 
very definition of “ imagination ”, is he not aware of what we call “‘ empirical possibilities”, 
and should we not therefore define “* possible sense-content ” in a way which would be 
intelligible in this hypothetical case ? The second alternative above aims at such a definition. 
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TRUTH-FUNCTIONS : A CRITICISM 
By M. Brack 


O: any proposed mathematical technique we are entitled to 
ask that it has either an intrinsic elegance, irrespective of its 
applications, or else serves some important purpose. And in 
the second case the time needed to master the calculus must be 
balanced by an economy of thought nor otherwise attainable. 
The degree of elegance of the method for deciding whether a 
formula in the propositional calculus is analytic (i.e. the solution 
of the Entscheidungsproblem in the simplest case), proposed by 
Woodger and Floyd in the last number of Axalysis, is slight. 
For in effect the method amounts to the substitution in the for- 
mula to be tested of all possible combinations of the truth- 
values truth (1) and falsehood (0) of the component propositions 
the corresponding truth-value of the total formula being calcu- 
lated in the usual way. And this is a laborious method. The 
novelty of the treatment consists simply in the choice of a 
symbolism which prescribes an order in which the various calcu- 
lations must be performed, viz. each operation (e.g. the calcula- 
tion of the truth-value of g>r for prescribed truth values of 9,7) 
must be performed for a// combinations of the truth-values of 
the elementary propositions before the next operation (e.g. the 
calculation of the truth-value of p. v. gr) is performed. This 
principle of organization, while it effects some economy, does 
little to reduce the amount of arithmetical calculation involved. 
The inelegance of the method criticized might be tolerated if 
no better method were available. In this respect the article is 
misleading, by suggesting that there is no known alternative to 
the deduction of analytic formule from a set of initial axioms in 
the manner of Principia Mathematica. In fact however there is 
a simple standard procedure for testing formule by reducing 
them to the normal form of the sum of a series of logical products 
(cf. Hilbert and Ackermann, Grundziige der Theoretischen Logik). 
We may adopt arithmetical notation for comparison with the 
method of Woodger and Floyd, writing elementary propositions 
as I, 2, 3,4... (instead of p, 9,7,5...),*’ for the negation of x 
(in place of ~x), + for logical addition, and placing symbols 
side by side, as in ordinary algebra, to show logical multiplication. 
If X, Y represent any elementary propositions or truth- 
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functions of them, the relevant rules of operation are then the 
following :— 
(1) XY = xX 


(5) (x¥y = 

(6) = 

(7) Commutation and distribution for both addition and 

multiplication. 

With the help of some of these very simple principles, the 
por of the hardest of the examples considered in the paper 

omes :— 
( (p>7)(9>5) ) > ( ) 
+4) + + (34)) 
+ +4) + +2’ +34) 
13° +24'+1' +2’ + 34. 

The last line is now tested in the following way : Consider 
the set S of terms abcd, each composed in such a way that a is 
either 1 or 1’, 4 is either 2 or 2’, ¢ is either 3 or 3’, and d is 
either 4 or 4’, (so that S contains at most sixteen terms). Inter- 
pret the last line of the calculation as follows : the presence of 1’ 
allows the occurrence in S of all terms abcd in which a is 1’, the 
presence of 2’ allows the occurrence of all terms in which 4 is 2’, 
the presence of 34 allows the occurrence of all terms in which 
¢ is 3 and d is simultaneously 4, etc. It is immediately verified 
that the occurrence in S of all sixteen terms, the maximum 
number, is permitted. This is the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for the original formula to be analytic. 

The method is easy to apply, although the explanation appears 
elaborate. An intelligent person with little knowledge of 
mathematics and none of symbolic logic was able to learn and 
apply it successfully in a very short time. 

Justification of the method can be found in Hilbert and’ 
Ackermann, op. cit. 


London, September 1936. 


1 For if a term abcd is excluded from S, 
resence of 1’ in the last line of calculation) 
2” 


4 
which is a contradiction. 
Hence none of the sixteen combinations abcd are excluded from S. 


(2) X+X =X 
(3) XX = X 

| G) (X+Yy = XY’ 
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